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The War Guilt Question 


The German delegation to the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, which met last summer at 
Stockholm, recently requested of American members of the 
conference an investigation of the whole matter of guilt 
for the world war. This is but one manifestation of feel- 
ing on the part of the German people and their leaders 
that well-known statements in the Treaty of Versailles, 
charges of atrocities, and numerous allegations in regard 
to Germany's responsibility for the war are unjustified, 
and that fair-minded people would so regard them if the 
facts could be made known. 


ys The matter was taken up by a special committee of the 
“American Council of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, which has addressed 
a letter to Dr.:Kapler, the correspondent of the German 
delegation to Stockholm. 


The committee report, which was adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee, of the American Council of the World 
Alliance, states that it is sympathetic with the request, and 
can well understand that the German people are distressed 
by reports that “peoples in other lands condemn their 
country as solely responsible for a war of unparalleled 
ferocity and horror.” The Committee recognizes that 
“public opinion was greatly influenced not only by the 
rigid censorship of the war period, which permitted the 
peoples on each side to know only what their respective 
rulers desired them to know,” but that “propaganda was 
deliberately resorted to in order to foster a spirit of hatred 
which would subtain the fighting temper of peoples dur- 
.ing a long and bloody war.” 


If a thorough investigation of the matter of responsi- 
bility for the war were made, the Committee is inclined 
to believe that it would show that, no matter what the 
responsibility of! Germany is, all the nations must share 
the moral respohsibility for the war. “Surely no sane 
person today believes that the entire responsibility for that 
awful catastrophe rests exclusively upon any one nation 
and that all the other nations are absolutely guiltless. All 
fair-minded persons now realize that Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles was dictated by the war spirit at a 
time when passion ran high and that such an article would 
not be framed today.” 


The Committee hopes that the matter of responsibility 
for the war will at some time be considered by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, “or some commission 
it may name with the sole purpose of setting forth the 
actual truth, regardless of any and all national prejudices.” 


It states the reasons why it thinks the churches should not 
press the matter now, however: Sufficient documents 
from the archives of the nations at war have not yet been 
published or made available to historians. The peoples 
of the world who suffered in the war are still too near 
to the tragic events to give consideration to an investiga- 
tion. It believes another generation must come upon 
the scenes to make a calm and judicial appraisal. 


“Style Stealing’’ 


The Nation's Business for April contains an informing 
article by Irving S. Paull, describing “style stealing.” Mr. 
Paull deals particularly with the practices of certain manu- 
facturers of clothing who, he contends, carry on business 
solely through their ability to imitate popular fashions 
which have been created by someone else. Some of his 
pertinent remarks in regard to the practices of these manu- 
facturers and in regard to the ethical questions involved 
are quoted below: 

“Almost before the new things are on the market, a 
great many manufacturers have duplicated them in less 
expensive materials, and modified them for mass produc- 
tion. The effort to make them available to the greatest 
possible number of buyers, of course, ‘cheapens’ the out- 
put of the industry and shortens the period of acceptability 
of the article]. 


“There is speculation not merely in making styles but 
in getting them on the market before they have lost their 
attraction because of cheapened duplicates. This situa- 
tion is in part because industries have greater capacities 
than are required for the satisfaction of normal demand, 
even greater than is required for maximum demand. 
Many more concerns are engaged in the industries than 
can find steady support. 


“The competitive situation is beyond ethical control. 
Institutions, possessing neither creative ability nor an 
appreciation of excellence, feel no restraining impulse of 
decency to prevent them from destroying the value of 
another’s product. Their existence depends upon adapt- 
ing another’s idea to an opportunity of a moment. 


“There is no basis of measuring the cost of ‘style piracy’ 
and of ‘theft by imitation.’ These are speculative elements 
from which a number of industries suffer. The cost is 
not confined to the producers, but must be shared by the 
distributors of merchandise and the consumers who ulti- 
mately pay for their support. 

“We, at present, see no way of changing an uneconomic, 
unethical and obviously wasteful situation, because we 
are committed to the principle of safeguarding an equality 
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of opportunity to every individual. 


In maintaining this 
principle we have on occasion established the right of some 
individuals to ‘despoil,’ without protecting the right of 
another individual to ethical success. . . 


“Our philosophy of business is ‘trial by failure.’ We 
do not assure to individuals an equality of right to succeed. 
If we did, we should make available to them the facts 
about the industries in which they propose to engage and 
give greater consideration to their qualifications for suc- 
cess in the particular field they desire to enter. 


“In order to protect the right of an individual, we have 
to extend equal rights to many who do not justify them. 
The individual who possesses qualifications, training, char- 
acter and capital, must assume the speculative risks that 
attend competition with some who possess none of these 
qualities of success. The question then, is ‘Do we preserve 
an equality of opportunity? Another question is, ‘Should 
the community support, as business men, the imitator, the 
style pirate, and the individual who will wilfully disregard 
the ethics of the trade?’ ” 


Merchants’ Association of New York 


Students of the human problem in industry and of the 
ethics of business frequently are impressed by efforts 
within industry and organized business to deal with social 
and ethical questions as a part of their regular procedure. 
For example, in several industries permanent machinery 
is maintained not only for the settling of disputes but 
for the development of an ethical code for governing 
industrial relations within the industry. There is also a 
significant tendency toward the formulation of ethical 
codes among business groups, a tendency that has been 
furthered by the activities ot the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York is a striking 
example of a business organization which is continually 
dealing with problems of a distinctly social and ethical 
character as a part of the service which it renders to its 
members. The Association promulgated in March, 1921, 
a notable report on industrial relations, most of which was 
published in this Service for April 1 of that year. It 
has made a number of studies which have attracted much 
attention on the part of disinterested students. We have 
secured from an officer of the Association the following 
statement with reference to its activities, many of which 
have manifest social significance. 


“Much water has gone over the dam since the days when 
the principal activity of a chamber of commerce was 
lassoing smokestacks and dragging them home as new 
industries for the town. From 100 per cent boosting 
organizations, chambers of commerce in modern dress have 
become properly humble, introspective, studying, survey- 
ing and service organizations. 


“This change is of course not complete but it has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to warrant formal recognition. One 
of the leading examples of the modern chamber of com- 
merce is The Merchants’ Association of New York, not 
a one man or paper organization, but a body composed 
of 7,000 members, most of them leading firms and cor- 
porations doing business in the City of New York, main- 
taining an office staff of upwards of 70 people, specializ- 
ing in the various departments of business in which 
cooperative service is feasible. 


[2] 


“Among the activities of this Association are many of 
significance from a social, economic and community stand- 
point. In dealing with such problems a business associa- 
tion is naturally empirical in its approach. The modern 
chamber of commerce is empirical rather than pragmatical. 


“Industrial relations, immigration and naturalization, . 


employment, the cost of living, sanitation, sewage and 
garbage disposal, water supply, transit relief, reduction 
of crime—these are all subjects which might be handled 
by a social organization; they, and many like them, actu- 
ally fall within the scope of the activities of The Mer- 
chants’ Association. 


“It is worth remarking also that this organization 


make a report on principles of industrial relations without 


jumping on to the open-shop band wagon; it can publish 
an exhaustive study of industrial pensions without taking 


a paternalistic attitude; it can issue a pronunciamento on . 


immigration without simply calling for a letting down of 
the bars; it can place 1UU of its members at the disposal 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the purpose of 
aiding in matters of vocational counseling and placement, 
and it can study transit relief with an eye to the moral 
aspect of this question as well as the economic. 


“Careful studies have been made and in many cases 
reports published on holiday practices, office hours and 
practices, the treatment of employes absent on account of 
illness, unemployment insurance, compensation insurance, 
continuation schools, wage trends in relation to the cost 
of living, obnoxious noises and odors, daylight saving, 
and numerous related subjects. These topics should not 
be taken as limiting the activities of the Association which 
also is engaged in the promotion of foreign trade, the 
establishment and maintenance of proper freight trans- 
portation facilities and tariffs for the New York district, 
the securing of conventions for the City, the furnishing of 
legislative service to members and support of or opposition 
to pending legislation affecting business, the surveillance of 
tax measures and policies, and the prosecution of indus- 
trial survey work looking to proper plant locations. 


“Emphasis upon the subjects previously named, how- 
ever, illustrates the extent to which a modern commercial 
organization finds it necessary in the promotion of busi- 
ness interests to foster sound conditions in fields classed 
by many as social or civic. Genuine prosperity of the 
community, a matter which the chamber of commerce 
must have most at heart, is now recognized to depend not 
alone upon smokestacks, wages and dividends, but also 
upon such things as proper community health, recreational 


and housing facilities, and an agreeable social environggigy 


ment. 


Guaranteeing Full Time Earnings 


The five years’ experience of the Crocker-McElwain 
Company of Holyoke, Massachusetts, manufacturers of 
paper, in guaranteeing full time earnings to their em- 
ployes, is described by Professor Herman Feldman, 
assistant professor of Industrial Relations at Dartmouth 
College, in Industrial Management for March. The plan 
of this company, which has as yet had little publicity, 
provides for a progressive increase of wages to employes 
for the first four years of employment, and after five 
years of service for a guarantee of full time earnings. It 
applies to all wage-earners but not to office employes or 
executives, 
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of “A man earning $40.00 a week is guaranteed $160.00 
d- in earnings tor every tour week period. It there is short 
ia- time within that period and the firm can furnish no work 
mm for him other than his regular duties, he is excused until 
al. needed, but will nevertheless receive a minimum of 
$10U.0U for the period. In case the total of wages earned 
~ during the period for work performed is smaller than 
nd the guaranteed amount of $160.00, an adjustment is made 
_ to cover the excused time by the payment of the difference 
led at the close of the period. Extra earnings for overtime 
pet during a given period are applied against any short time 
ma occurring during that same period. ‘Lhus, if in any period 
a worker earns $50.00 for each of the first two weeks, 
en has short time during the third and fourth, earning 
ou €'; $30.00 in each, no compensation would be due him 
lish because his total earnings during that period had amounted 
ing | to $160.00 or four times his weekly guarantee. However, 
on overtime within any four week period is not balanced 
| of against short time in another period.” 

osal In October, 1925, 4514 per cent of the working force 
: of was given this protection. This was an increase from 
ent, 1914 per cent, when the plan went into operation in 1921. 
oral Professor Feldman states that the management of the 
firm is wiling to expend the money necessary to guarantee 
aSes earnings for four reasons: The amount paid has not 
and been deemed in any way a burden; certain economies are 
t of possible by shifting the labor force when there is idleness 
nce, in any one department; the liability assumed stimulates 
cost constructive planning by supervisors and workmen; the 
ing, scheme is regarded as an “investment in human nature.” 
not The attitude of the paper makers union toward the plan 
hich frankly stated by Professor Feldman. After the plan 
the was begun, a strike was called in the plant on the ground 
ans- that the introduction of this guarantee was an offensive 
rict, move against the union, designed to promote disloyalty 
g of and to reduce the numbers of union members. The com- 
ition pany countered by insisting that all who had gone on 
se of strike, and who wished to return to work, must sign an 
dus- individual contract. The company also has the policy of 
forcing any worker who has gone on strike to lose all his 
. advantages of service in the guarantee plan; i.e¢., if he 
en returns to work he must start anew and wait for five 
“ts years until he can receive the benefits of the guarantee. 
ed The company officials also allege that they are working 
the to promote a maximum of loyalty on the part of their 
employes. On the other hand, it is quite evident, says 
npr Professor Feldman, that wages and working conditions 
pe “are now at least as good, and probably somewhat better, 
ional than the best terms a union could obtain from the manu- 
~~ turers as a whole.” And “even if the plan were re- 
ironies as an anti-union move, which the firm insists it is 
not, it is much better to have the competition between 
the employer and the union for the loyalty of the workers 
placed on this basis of advantages extended, rather than 
on the more usual basis of misrepresentation, repression 
lwain | and violent struggle. If an employer feels he must com- 
rs of pete with unionism on any grounds, this method is cer- 

- em- | tainly less harmful for the worker and society.” 
iman, A brief comparison is made between the Crocker- 
nouth | McElwain plan and others that provide insurance against 
: plan | unemployment. One chief point of difference is that 
licity, | in the other well-known plans—such as those in the Deni- 
ployes | son Manufacturing Company, the Dutchess Bleachery, 
r five | the Procter and Gamble Company, the Delaware and 
rs. It | Hudson Railroad Company, those in the women’s gar- 
yes or | ment industry in New York and the men’s clothing in- 
dustry in Chicago—the employes do not have to give five 
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years of service to be eligible. But the Crocker-McElwain 
plan gives constant protection and guarantees an employe 
his regular wage rate even if he is shifted to a job which 
is less remunerative. (The company states in the contract 
with each workman that it does not intend to exercise its 
right of cancellation on four weeks notice except in case 
of serious fire or other calamity, or conditions beyond its 
control.) Professor Feldman also thinks the “implied 
promise of maintaining the unemployment guarantee plan 
permanently” seems stronger in the Crocker-McElwain 
plan than in the others. in some of the plans there is 
protection only as long as certain joint funds may last. 

The article gives in brief compass a great deal of in- 
formation on the movement toward unemployment insur- 
ance in various industries. An editorial note contains 
this significant comment: “Living costs are a daily affair. 
They go on, day by day. Management must learn that, 
no matter what problems of intermittent operation it must 
contend with, it must also realize the worker’s need for a 
steady income.” 


Amending the Constitution. 


Senator Wadsworth of New York and Congressman 
Garrett of Tennessee are the sponsors of practically 
identical resolutions introduced in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives (S. J. Res. 8; H. J. Res. 15) 


_ which would amend Article V of the federal Constitution 


(the amending clause) to read as follows: “The Congress, 
whenever two-thirds of each House shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several states, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by three-fourths of the several states through their legis- 
latures or conventions, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress or the con- 
vention: Provided, That the members of at least one 
house in each of the legislatures which may ratify shall 
be elected after such amendments have been proposed; 
that any state may require that ratification by its legis- 
lature be subject to confirmation by popular vote; and 
that, until three-fourths of the states have ratified or 
more than one-fourth of the states have rejected or de- 
feated a proposed amendment, any state may change its 
vote; And provided further, That no state, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
senate.” 

Senator Wadsworth has advocated a measure of this 
sort for several years and it has been brought forward 
in slightly different forms from time to time. Many 
liberals oppose it on the ground that the amending of the 
Constitution is difficult enough as it is. The American 
Federationist, official organ of the American Federation 
of Labor, objects very strongly to the provision that at 
least one house in each state legislature which ratifies a 
proposed amendment shall have been elected after it has 
been proposed. It objects also to the permissive referen- 
dum feature. 

The earlier form of the resolution expressly provided 
that after three-fourths of the legislatures shall have 
ratified or one-fourth shall have rejected the proposed 
amendment all voting on the subject should cease; also 
that an eight year limit should be placed on the period 
allowed for ratification. These two features are absent 
from the resolution in its present form. 
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As the text of the resolution stands it would appear 
that at least until there has been some final determination 
of the point by the Supreme Court the right of a state to 
consider an amendment even after it has been rejected by 
more than one-fourth of the states is recognized. The 
clause formerly incorporated in the proposal providing 
that consideration by the states should automatically cease 
when more than one-fourth of the states had rejected a 
proposed amendment would mean, as applied to the Child 
Labor Amendment, for example, that the negative action 
already taken by states would be conclusive and that con- 
sideration of the amendment could not be revived. 


It would appear that the most significant feature of the 
Wadsworth-Garrett proposal in its present form is the 
provision that at least one house of every legislature tak- 
ing a ratification vote must have been elected after the 
amendment has been proposed by Congress. 


The Status of the League 


Concluding a discussion of the recent dissensions in the 
Council and Assembly of the League of Nations, the 
National City Bank of New York in its April Bulletin 
makes several pertinent comments which are quoted here: 


“In our opinion, while the affair shows the difficulties 
which constantly attend upon any plan for maintaining 
a working international organization for the promotion 
of good understanding, it would be a mistake to jump at 
the conclusion that such disagreements are likely to dis- 
rupt the League. The League can be brought to a stand- 
still in any policy by the opposition of even a single 
member, but that is not a fatal weakness. Its field is neces- 
sarily circumscribed. It cannot become a super-govern- 
ment, and would be soon wrecked if it attempted to be 
one. Its function is that of a clearing house for discus- 
sion, negotiation and the disposition of international prob- 
lems by mutual understanding, and the force of public 
opinion. Something of that kind there must be and there 
is nothing that could take its place which would not en- 
counter similar difficulties. 


“The overshadowing fact is that in order to escape utter 
ruin the nations of Europe must not only avoid war for 
at least a generation, but they must somehow reduce their 
expenditures upon armies and war equipment in order 
to cope with their economic problems. They must balance 
their budgéts, stabilize their currencies, reduce taxation 
and find capital for the improvement of their industries, 
or they will be swamped in a sea of social troubles. There 
is no other folly equal to that of spending vast sums in 
preparation for war with each other at the cost of common 
bankruptcy and ruin. The responsible public men of all 
countries realize this, and are not likely to abandon the 
effort for cooperation which the League represents. They 
know that the millennium will not be established by the 
League, but they know also that they cannot cease trying 
to work together.” 


This Sexvics is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
in it ave not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 


Is There a Crime Wave? 


The Legal Aid Society of New York in its report for 
1925 makes this interesting comment concerning crime 
trends: “The crimes that still are predominant in our 
statistics involve burglary, larceny and robbery. It can- 
not be said that the numbers in our records indicate an 
unusual wave of such crimes at this time. Perhaps the 
character of robberies rather than their number has re- 
sulted in the popular feeling that we have passed or are 
now passing through a crime wave—so-called.” 

This statement is borne out by Dr. George W. Kirch- 
wey’s analysis of crime data for recent years publishe 
in the Survey Graphic for March. He reiterates i : 
statement, which can scarcely be overemphasized, : 
our crime statistics are quite inadequate. After noti 
the decrease in many of the major offenses in certain of 
our larger cities during the last few years, he says: “What 
this analysis of the evidence brings us to is that robbery, 
with murder as a frequent incident, is the phenomenon 
that has brought all this clamor to our dulled senses, 
Robbery is the crime wave. Not because of its frequency, 
Notwithstanding its increase in the country at large and 
the shrinking of the burglary rate, the number of robberies 
is still little more than one-third the number of burglaries, 
Fifteen years ago it was only one-fifth. It is the sensa- 
tional character of the crime that has given it its glamorous 
and terroristic effect.” 


The whole subject needs a most careful study, but it 
seems clear that any inferences drawn from the gros 
figures of crime in America are very misleading and the 
is good reason to believe that offenses against the traffic 
laws and certain of the more important misdemeanors 
account for practically all the increases in crime and that 
there is no general increase in felonious crime. 

Concerning robberies in New York the Legal Aid So- 
ciety says: “The thing about these robberies that stands 
out most conspicuously is the comparative youth of the 
felons. To this the whole community seems to be awake 
and it is quite obvious that if crime is to be reduced 
powerful community organizations must continue their 
efforts to give adequate and proper outlet to the activities 
of the young. The old picture of the hardened criminal 
is no longer true. Our hardest criminals are young men 
who in civil law are regarded as incapable of making 
binding contracts, who must have guardians to handle 
their property and cannot marry without their parents’ 
consent. It is they who now make up the bulk of our 
criminals upon whom the terror of the law and full 
responsibility for their acts must be visited. It har 
is to be wondered at that those charged with the actu 
administration of the law find it difficult at times to bring 
into play the full rigor of the law against mere erring 
adolescents. It is a most vexing problem and therefore 
the need of preventive community measures to assure 
right conduct in our youthful population can never be 
emphasized too much.” 
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